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upon Mdlle. N., and that every one of the 
missing sopranos had, probably, cast two 
eyes upon him, and learnt suihcient from 
the statement of Mdlle N., which had been 
rapidly spread abroad, and duly garnished 
up with additional particulars, to entertain 
a sudden feeling of dislike for him, poor 
fellow, and to punish his supposed secret by 
■wounding him in his tenderest point — non- 
attendance at the grand rehearsal. Had our 
friend a more delicate ear, and a calmer dis- 
position, he would derive some explanation 
of the state of matters from the general 
wlyspering, -which, on Mdlle. 's entrance, 
rises into a most unmistakable sensation; 
but he is in that hateful state of excitement 
known only to those fellow-sufferers who 
have conducted a grand rehearsal. 

The publio performance is far less fatigu- 
ing. The bull then rolls along its appointed 
course, which it is too late to alter: but the 
grand rehearsal, where, perhaps, all the exe- 
cutants meet for the first and only time, and 
where, in addition to the musical arrange- 
ments, so many troublesome trifles have to 
be settled, demands and exhausts the whole 
intellectual power of the Conductor. 

After our friend has, for instance, given 
three taps with his conductor's wand, and 
five timos most politely requested those pre- 
sent to he silent, he begins the first chorus. 
But he is immediately obliged to stop and 
ask the first and seoond basses not to stand 
mixed up together, but to be so kind as to 
separate, or else he has to bog that the- ladies 
will be animated by a sisterly artistic feeling, 
and content themselves with one book be- 
tween two. But many a fair member is 
short-sighted, or pretends to be so, and ob- 
stinately refuses to share her book with any 
one. The conseqnence is that the available 
parts are pulled backwards and forwards, 
and partially torn, whilo three or four per- 
sons are painfully peering, in many cases, 
into the samo book. During the rehearsal, 
the carpenters are hammering away in the 
large hall close at hand, and whon the Con- 
ductor halloos out, in a passion, for them to 
loave off making such a terrific noise — which 
prevents his hearing a note of the singing — 
tho fat proprietor of the establishment ap- 
pears and assures him that these prepara- 
tions are indispensably requisite for the 
next evening, and that the workmen are not 
to be had at any other time. During the 
solos, the Conductor is again compelled to 
ask for silence, if only out of consideration 
for the soloists. The fact is, a new photo- 
graph is being circulated among the ladies, 
every ono of whom thinks she is called 
upon to give her opinion of it, while 
a surreptitious beer-can is actually passed 
round amongst the men. But it does 
not strengthen their powers of endurance 
as much as it increases their longing 
for the smoking-room. Many of them do not 
wait for the final chorus, but leap down over 
benches and barriers, into the dark body of 
the room, where a few modest auditors are 
sitting, and disappear through a suspicious 
doorwav, whence there issues an enticing 
odor of food and tobacco. With the last 
chord, tho parts are thrown aside, and the 
majority of the members hurry out without 
any leave-taking. Only those who h ve some 
question to nsk, or some demand to make, 
gather round our hero, who wipes the per- 
spiration from his brow, and is at length left 
by himself, not to get cool, but to gaflier up 
ftiidnr ange the parts again, ti> correct some 
fi'esh faults that have been found in them, to 



tell the attendant to execute a hundr d nec- 
essary trifles, etc. When at length, com- 
pli'tely jaded, he enters the eating-ro m, the 
best dishes are already struck out of the list;' 
some of the members to whom he has to 
speak on impoitant subjects are playing Ta- 
rock, and only Half listen to him ; others 
state it as their conviction that a great deal 
ought to have been gone over again, etc. 
Our friend hastens home early, and out of 
sorts; sleeps disturbedly, and dreams of solo 
singers who are suddenly attacked with 
hoarseness, and send word to say they can- 
not sing; of passages taken up at the wrong 
moment; and of cues overlooked. May no- 
thing of this come true, but everything go 

off successfully! 
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BY FERDINAND HILLER. 

When, shortly after the commencement of 
the fifth decade of the present century, I had 
repeatedly attended Divine Service in the 
Sixtine Chapel at Borne, it was clear to me 
that most of the music of the old Bomish 
school performed there was — not clear to me. 
As was the case with the majority of my Ger- 
man brothers in art, educated in the works 
of Bach, Handel, and their great successors, 
my relations to the old Italians were rather 
distant and superficial, though I had often 
played through, besides having now and then 
heard played, the better known, and, if I. 
may so express myself, the more popular of 
their compositions. The pure and elevated 
nature of their strains impressed as much 
as their strangeness attracted me, and I de- 
termined to do all that lay in my power to 
penetrate the profoundest mysteries of their 
combinations. My first step was to pay a 
visit to the Abbate Baini. 

Baini was well known as one of the leading 
investigators in the field of musical history. 
Starting, in his great work on Palestrina, 
from the wish to place in their true light the 
eternal services rendered by this, his favor- 
ite, composer to the cause of art, he pub- 
lished unexpected information concerning 
the changes in sacred music before Palen- 
trina; concerning the musical doings at the 
Council of Trent, and concerning Palestrina's 
life and efforts. The free use of the collec- 
tions and archives of the Vatican had placed 
within his reach materials inaccessible to 
every one else, and he possessed the talent 
of turning them to account with as much 
erudition as acuteness. A large portion of 
his life, and the most considerable part of 
his income, were devoted to the task of edit- 
ing all Palestrina's works in score. It is 
scarcely possible to form an idea of the rest- 
less investigation, the persevering labor, the 
passionate self-abnegation required. A great 
number of the immortal compositions of the 
extraordinary master were scattered to the 
four quarters of the globe, and to recover a 
single missing sheet frequently demanded 
whole years of search, and — comparatively 
speaking — heavy pecuniary sacrifices. 

Baini had been a singer from his youth, 
and for many years director of the Papal 
Chapel. This post had been conferred on 
him as an especial mark of distinction, it be- 
ing the general rule for the Papal singers to 
take it by turns to direct the music at Divine 
Service. The reader will easily understand 
that such a man'struck me as being the one 
from whom I could best, hope to obtain satis- 
factory and useful information, as well as as- 



sistance in carrying out my artistic desires — 
and such was the cose. Baini received me 
most kindly, and promised to do all he could. 
His suggestion that the best course I could 
adopt to penetrate into Palestrina's style 
would be to practice it myself, appeared to 
me perfectly just. Two evenings a week 
were fixed on, when he said I should always 
find him ready to look over my work — and 
for a whole winter I enjoyed the instructive 
society of this excellent man. 

I cannot, of course, here dwell upon the 
specifically musical investigations which 
formed the principal staple of our conversa- 
tions; indeed — though I am half ashamed to 
confess it — those investigations are not what 
I recollect most vividly. It is chiefly of the 
grand simplicity, the self-sacrificing pains, 
the calm kindness, of this unusual man that 
there remains in my mind a picture, deriving 
a peculiar coloring from the originality of 
very many views which he propounded with 
a kind of naive humor, and of which I 
■hould like to give a sketch. Perhaps many 
of my readers will gladly transport them- 
selves with me for a few moments from the 
restless bustle of everyday life to the quiet 
chamber in which was passed an existence 
that/with all its unostentatious simplicity, 
wanted neither the power to do or to bear. 
The highest excellence, after all, which it is 
granted man to attain is to have been, in 
one's own way, a perfect man. 

Baini was, at the time to which I refer, 
sixty years old and of tall stature; though 
he bowed his head slightly, his bearing was 
full of vigor. His serious and rather strongly 
marked features had something energetic, 
nay, here and there, hard about them, but 
by a glance, and a smile, not perhaps exact- 
ly agreeable, could assume a particularly 
mild and kindly expression. Baini was. not 
handsome, though he may, in his youth, 
have been a fine man. It was probably the 
still surviving recollection of this that caused 
him, On seeing an admirable drawing which 
my friend, the artist Budolph Lehmann, had 
made of him to exclaim: "O! O! how ugly!" 
His health was greatly undermined 'by the 
wearing labor to which he constantly devoted 
himself. A life which, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, "he had spent between his wri- 
ting table (tavolino), and the confessional" 
could not possibly be attended by satisfac- 
tory results. His digestive powers were im- 
paired, and it required many, many, hours 
for him to get over the effects of the very 
spare meal he took once every day. I often 
found him suffering from the most violent 
spasms in the stomach; at such times, he 
would make a slight sign with his hand, and 
I waited, with painful sympathy, in an ad- 
joining room, till the, crisis was over. This 
was scarcely the case, however, ere he began 
the conversation in the most friendly man- 
ner, calm and cheerful, laying aside, so to 
speak, the pain he had been suffering for 
hours, as though it were a book, the perusal 
of which had been interrupted. Frequently, 
also, I found him engaged in the prayers 
which were a duty for him of an evening. 
In this case, too, he would point to a chair 
and a score that he had got ready for me, 
and quietly continue his pious occupation. 
[to be continued.] 



Milan. — The persons connected with the 
Scala and the other theatres formerly subsi- 
dized by the government have appointed a 
committee for the purpose of petitioning the 
latter to restore the former grants. 



